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Memorabilia. 





TWO articles in the collection of work under 

the title ‘ Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature,’ may be found of 
interest by our readers. One is Mr. B. J. 
Whiting’s on the always fascinating topic of 
the ‘ Origin of the Proverb.’ To judge by his 
footnotes Mr. Whiting has gone through 
pretty well all the modern literature on the 
subject; and to judge by his winding up he 
has not reached any conclusion on the subject 
himself, But he raises rather neatly several 
of the questions which compose the problem. 
While he seems to agree that every proverb 
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‘English Literature in Russia.’ In_ the 
eighteenth century Russia was devoted to the 
Spectator; admired, though perhaps with 
doubts concerning the author, Pope’s ‘ Essay 
on Man ’; and enjoyed Richardson even with 
enthusiasm, Richardson had imitators in 
Russia; not so Fielding, though Fielding was 
rated by Russian critics as the greater writer. 
Sterne was well known, and had definite 
influence, especially on Karamzin, and 
with him, hardly less in renown, must 
In poetry great 
favourites were Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’ 
and the ‘ Poems of Ossian.’ When we pass to 
the early nineteenth century we learn that 
‘ Waverley’ and ‘ Childe Harold’ “‘ received 
almost the same instant recognition in Russia 
that they received in England,’’ and _ also 
that the Edinburgh Review and the Quar- 
terly Review, directly or through French or 
German intermediaries, served as models for 
Russian periodicals. The influence of Scott 


'and Byron on Pushkin, and on Russian liter- 


must have been the work of an individual, he | 


reminds us that when a person makes a 


generalisation it may happen that he ex- | 


presses what all his fellows have thought but 
have not yet said, so that a resulting pro- 
verb could hardly be described as ‘‘ the work 


of an individual who was consciously active | 


in impressing his own wisdom upon his 
fellows.’’ He considers the differences 
between peoples in the matter of proverb- 
making and the function as proverb-maker of 
the wise individual, and he duly remarks 
that European proverb-making ceased with 
the Middle Ages. But—with a clue in his 
just remark that one test of the true proverb 


is that it can hardly be imitated—there are | 


perhaps two or three further places in which 
helpful hints on the origin of proverbs might 
even yet, and in contemporary life, be found: 


that is, sayings current in families; the say- | 
Ings of notably unwise individuals, and the | 
These are soon swamped | 
from | 


sayings of children. 
and lost beneath what comes to us 
print; in the day of the merely spoken word 
many of them might have gained currency, 
and—yet another point to be considered— 
have been improved by their adopters. 


ature in general is, of course, well known; 
and perhaps there is not much new, either, to 
be said of the influence of Shakespeare. But 
it may be new to some that Pushkin was oddly 
attracted by ‘ Measure for Measure’ and also 
—to turn in another direction—that he defi- 
nitely disliked the verse of Tom Moore. 


OODMANSTERNE — the parish of the 
Oaks, the house which has given its 
name to the famous Epsom race—is the sub- 
ject of an interesting booklet by Sir Henry 
Lambert (William Pile, 46-50 High Street, 
Sutton, Surrey) which we have recently re- 
ceived. It contains five illustrations, two of 
which show the Oaks about the end of the 
eighteenth century — in the days of Lord 
Derby’s ownership, that is, when it was ‘‘the 
resort of all our jockeys,’’ with a pack of 
staghounds kept there, and accommodation 
for fifty guests. Section iv gives some notes 
on a number of old place-names connected 
with the parish. ‘‘ Woodmansterne ’’ itself 
appears in Domesday Book as ‘‘ Odemeres- 


| tor,’’ and in 1270 as ‘‘ Wodemerestorne,’’ the 
| present form having established itself in the 


| seventeenth century. 


| flage. 


The other article in this sheaf to which we | 


Were alluding is Mr. E. J. Simmons’s on 


‘ing a dossier of the Great War, 


E notice in L’Intermédiaire for 30 Dec. 
last an article on the inventor of camou- 
In the ‘ Almanach du Combatant ’ for 
this year he is said to be M. Louis Bérard, 
who before the war was an active designer of 
cars for processions and theatrical costume. 
However, the writer of the article, on examin- 
has some 
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notes which cast doubt on this. According 
to one the true inventor was the marine- 
painter Norman Wilkinson who, about 
twenty-five years ago, had the idea of paint- 
ing the hulls of ships with a medley of 
colours to deceive enemy eyes. And it is to 
be noted that the English Government. be- 
stowed on him a sum of £2,000 in recognition 
of the service rendered the Allies by his in- 
vention during the war. According to 
another, it wes Forain who was creator and 
organizer of the system of camouflage adopted 
throughout the allied armies, and it is re- 
called that his proposals were received by the 
High Command with some ridicule, and in 
the end were put into execution through the 
support given them by General Castelnau. 
then in command on the Somme. 


MID the multitude of anecdotes which 
correspondents of The Times have been 
giving us during the past weeks about Lewis 
Carroll is one above the signature Alice Wil- 
son Fox, for which our readers may like to 
have the reference (Jan. 15), since it relates 
an incident which he said gave him his first 
idea for ‘ Alice through the Looking-Glass.’ 
This Alice was placed by him with an orange 
in her right hand before a mirror, and asked 
to say in which hand the little girl in the 
glass was holding the orange; to which she 
replied, after some perplexed contemplation, 
“The left hand.’’ ‘‘ How do you explain 
that? ’’ he enquired, upon which she said: 
‘“Tf 1] was on the other side of the glass, 
wouldn’t the orange still be in my _ right 
hand?’ ‘JT can remember his laugh,’’ the 
writer continues, ‘‘ ‘ Well done, little Alice,’ 
he said, ‘The best answer I’ve had yet.’ ”’ 


(GREAT efforts evidently are being made to 

mitigate noise in Rome. We learn from 
the Italian Mail and Tribune (Jan. 8) that 
the Governor has now made an order that no 
horns shall be sounded between 12.30 mid- 
night and 6.30 a.m. Motorists on New 
Year’s night, however, were perhaps excused 
from strictly obeying the rule, for it was sug- 
gested that during the midnight hours they 
should go about the city with little gifts of 
cigarettes and chocolates—to be procured at 
the Casa dell’ Automobile—and distribute 
them to the Metropolitan Police on point- 
duty, which many motorists, and especially 
ladies, eagerly did. There is a suggestion 
that this should become a custom. 


WE learn that a new translation of the 
‘Platonic Epistles,’ by Mr. J. Har- 
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ward, will be published immediately by the 
Cambridge University Press. The editor in 
his Introduction places the Epistles in their 
historical setting, and gives a full discussion 
of the question of their genuineness. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, British- 
Gazetteer. Saturday, January 22, 1732. 





Laft Thurfday was held at Grocers’-Hall 
a General Court of the Bank of England, 
when the Governor acquainted the Court, 
that the Affair of Mr. Humphrey Morrice, 
deceafed, a late Director, having been 
varioufly mifreprefented to the Town, he 
took that Opportunity to fet it in its true 
and proper Light before them. 

That in Difcount no Director has any 
Privilege or Advantage whatfoever, but is on 
the fame Foot with all others, and no 
Advance of Money is ever made ona fingle 
Credit. 

That the Directors take all poffible Care 
in the juft Management of their Affairs, yet 
never had the leaft Miftruft of any indirect 
Practices in Mr. Morrice, who had a fair 
Character, confiderable Eftates had been left 
him, was a great Trader, and gave no Caufe 
to fufpect his Honefty or Ability. 

That the Bills of Exchange Mr. Morrice at 
feveral difcounted times [sic] with the Com- 
mittee in waiting, being from Jamaica and 
the Leeward Iflands, where he drove a con- 
fiderable Trade, appeared to be genuine. 

That from the beft Accounts they can get 
of his Affairs, they have great Hopes that 
there will be fufficient to pay his Debts. 

Then the Governor proceeded to inform 
‘em That the Court of Directors, not fuc- 
ceeding in their Treaty with the Grocer’s 
Company for a new Leafe of their Hall, came 
to a Refolution to build upon their Eftate in 
Threadneedle-ftreet ; and that they had fix’d 
on a Plan, and made other Difpofitions for 
Building, but were defirous to have the 
Concurrence of a General Court before they 
proceeded any further. 

Then the General Court came to the fol- 
lowing Refolutions, viz.: That this Court 
do agree with the Court of Directors to build 
a Publick Office for the Bank, upon the Bank’s 
Eftate in Threadneedle-ftreet. That the 
Statue of King William III be erected in 
or about the faid Building, in fuch Man- 
ner as the Court of Directors fhall think fit. 
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and Bisriwad 
Notes. 


BURNET AND CHARLES II AND 
THE MURDER OF SIR WILLIAM 
ESTCOURT. 


Giz William Estcourt, the third, and last, 

baronet of his line, was of Newton, 
Wilts, and was murdered at the Globe 
Tavern in Fleet Street, on 14 Nov., 1684, by 
Henry St. John of Battersea (who also pos- 
sessed estates in Wiltshire) and by Colonel 
Edmund Webb, of Odstock, two miles from 
Salisbury, a veteran of the Civil Wars, who 
had suffered much for his loyalty. 

Sir William Estcourt’s surname was often 
spelt, (as, no doubt, it was pronounced), 
“ Hescot,’’ and ‘‘ St. John,’ in like 
became ‘‘ St. Johns.’’ 

According to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ Henry St. 
John of Battersea was baptized on 17 Oct., 
1652, and thus was thirty-two years old in 
1684. He was not, therefore, a ‘‘ young 
gentleman ’’ when he took part in the mur- 
der. St. John succeeded to his 
baronetcy in 1708, and was created Viscount 
St. John in 1716. His only son, Henry, who 
was born in 1678, was 
Bolingbroke in 1712, with a 
remainder to his father, 

Burnet, after describing (very untruth- 
fully) the case of Joseph Hayes, has the fol- | 
lowing passage about Estcourt’s murder :— 


Literary 


very unusual 


fashion, 
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ee the person murdered, enables us to 
convict Burnet of gross and malevolent false- 


| Kscourt [sic] a Wiltshire gentleman. 


| this accident happened, 


hood in this passage. Salmon states: 


The ‘‘ case of blood ’”’ our author mentions 
is presum’d to be the killing of Sir William 
If he had 
named names, some curious person might have 
made a trip to Battersea and received a just 
account of that matter, and notwithstanding 
that load of guilt and infamy which he endeav- 
ours to cast upon the memory of King Charles 
in this place, the people of the place where 
and who were most 


| nearly concerned in this business, give a very 


father’s | 


created Viscount | 


different account of it. Nor can it be supposed 
that a gentleman against whom no certain 
evidence could be brought of the Fact, and 
that if it had been never so well prov’d, could 


have but amounted to manslaughter, would 
have acknowledged himself guilty of murder, 


and put himself in a worse condition than if 
he had been convicted, especially when he was 
rich, and apprehended to be disaffected, neither 
of these using to be great inducements to a 
Court to pardon offenders. But any story, how 
vile or improbable soever, or wherever pick’d 
up, must be look’d upon as ground sufficient 
to asperse the memory of King Charles II, 
though, to use the expression of the bishops, 

so infamous a practice must derive a lasting 
disgrace on the author of such detested calum- 
nies. (Italics Salmon’s). 


Some extracts from the ‘ Journal’ of Nar- 
| cissus Luttrell and from the newsletters of 
| Henry Muddiman necessarily precede and 
complete the story of the murder told in the 
‘* Sessions Papers ” of the times, 

As these also mention the case of Thomas 
Montgomery, of the Middle Temple, who 
killed another barrister of the same Inn, a 
| Whig, called Walter Norborne, in September, 


A trial in a matter of blood came on after | 1684, in the Temple Garden, and was tried at 


this. A gentleman of a noble family being at | 
a public supper, with much company, some hot 
words passed between him and another gentle- 


man which raised a sudden quarrel, none but | 
Swords | 
but | 


three persons being engaged in it. 
were drawn and one was killed outright, 
it was not certain by whose hand he was killed, 
so the other two were both indicted upon it. 
Yet the young gentleman [sic] was prevailed 
upon to confess the indictment and to let sen- 


tence pass on him for murder, a pardon being | 


promised him if he should do so, and he was 
threatened with the utmost rigour of the Law, 
if he stood upon his defence. 

As a result, Burnet adds, the ‘‘ young 
gentleman ”’ paid £16,000 for his pardon, —of 
which the King had one half, ‘‘ the other half 
being divided between two ladies that were 
In great favour.’ 

Thomas Salmon, in his ‘ Impartial Exam- 
ination of Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times’ (1724. Col. ii., p. 976), 


the same Sessions as the murderers of Est- 
| court, it is best to point out that the two 
| affairs had no connexion. 

Writing on April 17, 1684, Muddiman said 
that a number of Whigs named by him had 
been sent to the King’s Bench ‘ for words ”’ 
| about the trials of the Rye House conspira- 
tors, and that amongst them was a Mr. Nose- 
worthy, imprisoned on the 16th. Luttrell 
then takes up the story (i. 308): 

The 9th of May, Edward Noseworthy, the 
younger, Esq., pleaded at the Court of King’s 
Bench, not guilty to an information for these 
words, ‘‘ He hoped to see the judges hang’d 
that tryed Fitz-Harris “‘ [in 1681]. 


|and ends this chapter later on by writing 


| (p. 320) :— 
| 

The 13th Nov. was a tryal at the King’s 
Bench Bar against Mr. Edward Noseworthy 


by | for seditious words in saying he hoped to live 
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to see the ala hang’d that tryed Fitz- 
Harris. This was laid to be done in Wiltshire, 
but the witnesses testifying the words to be 
spoken in Dorsetshire, he was acquitted. 

Muddiman’s letter, of Saturday, Nov. 15, 
1684, then shows how all this bears upon the 
murder of Estcourt :— 

On the 14th [the very next day] Sir William 
Hescot, a gentleman of Wilts, foreman of the 
jury in the case of Mr. Noseworthy, was unfor- 
tunately killed, being in the company: of some 
other gentlemen of the jury. They are all 


in hold, and two of them, Mr. St. Johns and 
Col. Webb, in Newgate. 
The ensuing trials took place (with 


others) from Dec. 10 to 13, 1684, and two dif- 
ferent and slightly conflicting ‘‘ Sessions 
Papers’’ recorded the proceedings at these 
Sessions, omitting, of course, a great deal 
that would have traced the quarrel to its 
origin. 

The first paper was ‘‘ Printed by E. Red- 
mayne for R. Turner,’ and bears the im- 
primatur of Sir James Smith, 
Mayor. 

Henry St. Johns and Edmund Webb, indicted 
for murthering Sir William Hescot {sic] Knight 
[sic] on the 14th of October at the Globe Tavern 
in Fleet Street, 
of stabbing. 


as likewise upon the Statute 
It appeared upon the evidence 


that Esq. St. Johns, together with Edmund 
Webb, Sir William Hescot, and divers other 


persons, 
late in the evening, after the drinking several 
bottles of claret, a discourse arose in the com- 
pany about leaping horses, being first started 
between Esq. St. Johns and one Mr. Stone- 
house, but long it lasted not e’re upon that 
occasion Sir William Hescot urged that it was 
unfair, since Esq. St. Johns had twenty horses 
in his stable and Mr. Stonehouse but a few. 
Which causing further argument, Esq. St. Johns 
told him that all that he had above six were 
asses, etc. Whereupon the word ‘ Fool ” being 
returned, a bottle was thrown by Esq. St. 
Johns, and he pursuing the throw, drew his 
sword, which Sir William observing made his 
retreat, but soon after being wounded, he fell. 
Upon which Esq. St. Johns ‘struck him several 
blows, and in opprobrious language bid him 
beg his pardon or ask his life. It was likewise 
sworn that upon Esq. St. Johns rising, Mr. 
Webb followed him having his sword likewise 
drawn, the which, as also his cravat, was 
afterwards found bloody, and that notwith- 
standing the endeavour of the other persons 
present, so sudden was the mischief that Sir 
William having received a mortal wound in his 
belly, as likewise three others in his groin, 
[given by Webb] and his hand much cut, he 
instantly dyed. So that it not appearing his 
sword was drawn but that it lay in the window 
in the scabbard, although the prisoners endeav- 
oured to prove their innocence [and thus did 
not plead guilty] or at least strong provoca- 
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tion, yet the contrary being evident by many 
witnesses present, before, “at, and after the 
unhappy misfortune, as likewise the chirurgeon 
that searched the body, declaring that the 
wounds were given by different swords, accord- 
ing to the best of his skill, and that those in 
the groin, as well as that in the belly were 
mortal, they were found guilty of murther at 
Common Law, as likewise upon the Statute of 
Stabbing. After which the other parties that 
were in the company were discharged upon 
Proclamation. 

The second account, ‘‘ Printed by E. 
Mallet ” (who usually published a Sessions 


Paper), but without an imprimatur, spells 
Estcourt’s name correctly, and gives a 


slightly more circumstantial account of the 
affair. It winds up:— 


After this murder was committed, Mr. St. 
John and Colonel Web went down to the bar 
call’d for a bottle of sack, where they 
drank it with their swords in their hands. 
When the constables came in they demanded 
their swords, chargeing them with the murder; 


| to whom, after some passionate expressions, 
they submitted. In fine, the jury brought 
both in guilty of murder. 


them 


coming to the Globe Tavern somewhat | 


At the end of the Sessions, on Dec. 13, 1684, 
all the criminals tried were sentenced, St. 
John and Webb being sentenced to death. 

On the same day, Dec. 13, Muddiman 
announced, ‘‘ His Majesty has been prevailed 
upon to grant reprieves to Montgomery, St. 
John, and Col. Webb.’’ 

Their pardons were not long in passing the 
Great Seal, for on Saturday, Dec. 27, Mud- 
diman again announced that :— 

The King has pardoned Mr. Montgomery, who 
killed Mr. Norborne in a rencontre in ‘Temple 
Garden, and Mr. St. John and Col. Webb, the 
unhappy gentlemen who, in the heat of wine 
and — killed Sir William Hescot at the 
Globe Tavern in Fleet Street. 


Every effort has been made to bolster up 
Burnet’s lying tale. Lysons, whose ‘ Environs 
of London’ was published in 1792, treats of 
Battersea and the St. John family in his first 
volume, and, after quoting Burnet, remarks, 
on p. 43:— 

It appears, however, that after the convic- 
tion a doubt arose as to whether the King could 
pardon him (St. John). The matter was much 
debated and bishop Barlow wrote one of ais 
cases of ba wg upon the subject [dated 
from “ Buckden, Jan. 20, 1684’” (O.S.)]: he de- 
termines the point in the nA tg It is said 
that to obviate all doubts, the King granted 
him only a reprieve; in confirmation of this, 
no pardon appears to have been enrolled; the 
reprieve was for a long term of years whic 
the extreme old age which he attained ren- 
dered it probable that he would survive. 


We may be inclined to ask how Charles II 
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knew in advance that St. John would live to | markable person, Peter des Rivaux, the son, 


1742? A footnote adds :— 

Amongst the records at the Rolls chapel is 
a restitution of the estates of Mr. Henry St. | 
John, which were forfeited to the Crown by | 
his feloniously killing and murdering Sir Wil- | 
liam Estcourt Bart. Pat. 36 Ch. II [i.e., | 
1683-84, and not 1684-85]. 

It was for this restitution I apprehend that | 
oe mentioned by Bishop Burnet was | 
paid. | 

It does seem to have occurred to Lysons that | 
Burnet told a falsehood about the sum paid | 
(if any), just as he had told falsehoods in the | 
rest of his tale. | 

The pardon was granted, and_ granted | 
rapidly, as the newsletters state. The ‘‘ Ses- 
sions Paper” for the following month— | 
January, 1684/5—gives an account of the | 
Sessions held on Jan. 16 and 17, and _ states | 
that the three men pardoned appeared and 
produced their pardons. The Lord Chief 
Justice (Jeffreys) then admonished St. John 
and Webb to behave carefully in future and | 
to show their loyalty on all occasions :— 

“Which, his lordship was pleased to say, 
Colonel Webb had signalized in the most 
turbulent and staggering times. They then 
proceeded to give papers of gloves to the Court 
and officers attending, as in that case is usual.” 

J. G. MuppiMan. 





BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39). 


E same year begins our knowledge of his 

public career, that was to last, with inter- 
vals, till almost the year of his death in | 
1276 ; for the Pipe Roll of 16 Henry III shows 
Robert of Brus was custos, or deputy sheriff, 
of Norfolk and Suffolk for the last quarter of 
that ‘‘ Exchequer ’’ year, in succession to 
Herbert of Alencun, who had held the office | 
for the previous three-quarters. (Pipe Roll | 
76). On the morrow of Michaelmas, says the 
Exchequer Memoranda of that year, Philip 
of Speresham delivered at the Exchequer for | 
Brywes, the sheriff, £68 of the issues of the | 
counties ; where also the two sheriffs, Alencon 
and Briwes, delivered their accounts on 
12 Nov. next, obtaining a further appoint- 
ment for 6 May, 1233, to attend at Westmin- | 
ster and agree them with the barons of the | 
Exchequer. (KE, 159/12). 

In this employment he continued till, in 
March, 1234, he was suddenly deprived of his | 
office, The reason for which is not far to | 
seek; for his shrievalty synchronised with the | 


return to England in 1232, and accession to | 
power and fall from it, in 1234, of that re- | 


| the same time. As 


conventionally the nephew, of the powerful 
bishop of Winchster, Peter des Roches. 
Rivaux, the chief instrument, perhaps, of 
the policy of the Poitevins to establish for the 
Crown that pre-eminence, power and author- 
ity in the nation it had been losing since 
Henry II died, had been appointed by the 
King, within a month, i.a., sheriff for life 
of no fewer than twenty-two counties. Never, 
said Professor Tout (‘ Chapters in Adminis- 
trative History’), in our annals has a 
bureaucrat held so many offices at one and 
one of his bailiffs, 
Briwes had received and lost his custody of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

This appointment seems to have directed 
his public life, for it marked him out of sym- 
pathy with the baronial policy of Hubert de 


| Burgh and his party (that was to win, under 


Montfort, some thirty years later, a short- 
lived triumph at Lewes) and an adherent of 
the Court; and exemplifies once again what 
influence the Bishops of Winchester exerted 
over the family of Staple. 

His record as sheriff, by which the custos 
was habitually referred to in practice, was 
perhaps not exceptional. He was a young 
man and the powerful office laid itself open 
to abuse’. His two counties were among 


| the richest, from the Exchequer point of view, 
| in England. 
| arily busy man, was dependent on his staiff. 
| I will not go into details, but simply say that 
| when he was retired in 1234 his 


The sheriff, too, an extraordin- 


accounts 
showed no little deficit, due, in part, to a de- 
layed collection of the King’s income in his 
area (Close Roll, 19 Hen. III, m. 23), in part 
to liabilities he disputed, and in part to his 
inexperience, 

In February, 1233, the King, I note, sent 
Robert of Briwes, sheriff of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk on a mission to Hubert de Burgh’s wiie, 


| Margaret, Countess of Kent,sister of the Scot- 


tish King, advising her that she could speak 
freely to him (Close Roll); and in April 
of the same year, his affairs prospering, he 
obtained ati a cost of two marks a grant of 
a weekly market and yearly two-dav fair (on 
29 and 30 June), to be held on his manor of 
Staple, provided the grant injured no neigh- 
bouring right; with a further grant to him 


| and his heirs of free warren in his desmesne 
| lands in Staple and Bickenhall. 


The Sheriff 
of Somerset was commanded to read the grant 
in full county court and to warn all men who 





9 See Miss Helen Cam’s excellent volume 
ag Hundred and the Hundred Rolls’ as to 
ris. 
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entered Briwes’s warren in future, hare, fox | young heir’s estates in those counties after 
or wolf hunting, that they would do so at | he had received the King’s precept to give him 
their peril and cost of £10. (Close and Pa- | seisin of them. (Close Roll). 








tent Rolls). | 


By licensing such hunting to his tenants, 
etc., Briwes perhaps aimed to make his 
coverts profitable. 

Late that year it would seem the church at 
Staple had become vacant and that the Prior 
of Bermondsey had revived that claim already 
mentioned to present his clerk to it. Briwes, 
as plaintiff, appointed an attorney to assert 
his right in court. The case was heard 
in due course at Westminster, in Easter 
term, in May, 1234. His case was simple: 
Robert of Briwes, his grandfather, said the 
attorney, possessed the advowson in King 
Richard’s day. From him the right descended 
to John, his son and heir, plaintiff’s father, 
whose heir he is. : 

The details of the action I need not relate 
again. Its value here is its statement of 
descent. Moreover, the case may be read in 
full in Bracton’s Note-Book. 

The Prior lost the day, to recommence his 

claim in 1236, an action resulting in a Som- 
erset Fine whereby Briwes and he came to a 
final agreement, the Prior renouncing all 
claim to the advowson, for which Briwes gave 
him £40 sterling and a concession to the 
monks of their annual pension of 26s. 8d. 
to be paid them henceforth yearly out of the 
church at Staple. (Somerset Fines and Ann. 
of Bermondsey). 
_ Influences had been at work successfully, 
it seemed, to restore his late office to 
Briwes, for by letters patent of 23 April, 1234, 
he was appointed again custodian of the 
shires of Norfolk and Suffolk, to hold during 
the King’s pleasure and to answer for the 
issues therefrom (not to another, Peter des 
Rivaux, for instance, who was still techni- 
cally sheriff; but) immediately to the King. 
Counter influences, however, prevailed, and 
Thomas of Hemgrave received the custody, 

There is no record of the annulment of 
Briwes’s office. He simply did not act—his 
successor accounted at the Treasury as cus- 
todian of the shires from April, 1234—and 
his failure to get the appointment confirmed 
was certainly not unconnected with the King’s 
command on 13 June following, to the Sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk to distrain Briwes, the 
late sheriff, to restore to Hugh d’Albigny (the 
brother and heir of William, late Earl of 
Arundel), the armour he had removed from 
his Castle of Rising and the value of the 
crops, etc..—£72 odd—he had taken from the 


What effect the distraint had was probably 
slight, if not wholly ineffectual ; for on 5 Feb., 


| 1236, the respective Sheriffs of Essex and 


Southampton—Hampshire—were bidden to 
have Robert of Brus and Emery de Cancellis 
before the Barons of the Exchequer to explain 
to them, in effect, exactly what proportion of 
the £72 taken from the young Earl’s estates 
either of them had received. (Exch. Com., 
K.R.R.). With the information obtained in 
this way apparently the Earl had commenced 
an action against Briwes (and no doubt 
against Cancell), for in the Michaelmas term 
following Brus, by his attorney Geoffrey 
Busce, sought and no doubt obtained, licence 
from the Barons to make a final agreement 
with the Earl of Arundel, concerning ‘‘ a sum 
of money.” 

Another matter also may have contributed 
its influence to this change of purpose. A 
Norfolk knight, Edmund of Tudeham, had 
died during Briwes’s shrievalty, owing the 
King £18 odd for accumulated unpaid scu- 
tages, and he had been instructed to distrain 
for the debt. This he had done to such good 
purpose as to seize the chattels of the deceased 
to an extent much greate’ than the debt war- 
ranted, Tudeham’s executors, or, as Swer- 
ford, who made a note of the whole affair in 
the ‘‘Red Book of the Exchequer,”’ says, Gun- 
dreda the widow and executrix, on behalf of 
her co-executors, Dean Tudeham and Richard 
Squire—armiger—took action, and, repairing 
to Westminster, obtained the King’s formal 
direction to Briwes to give the executors full 
administration of the deceased man’s estate, 
notwithstanding the debt owing to himself. 
This, Briwes explained to her when the widow 
had returned, could not be done, as the corn 
which had been distrained on had_ been 
already thrashed and sold. The energetic 
lady returned to Westminster and procured a 
further letter addressed to Briwes demanding 
why the King’s precept to him to give the 
executors full administration had not been 
obeyed. 

To answer this Briwes (Gundreda also} 
went up to the Exchequer Court, and 
answered the King that Tudeham’s chattels 
had been sold by direction of the Barons of 
the Exchequer before the King’s first letter 
had been received. Yes, said the widow, in 
effect, exaggerating the matter, far in excess 
of the 18 marks owing! 100 marks in fact! 


. She asked that an Inquisition into the matter 
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Briwes agreed to this, and the Inquiry was 
in due course held, and elicited the fact that 
the corn seized by him and thrashed, and 
sold at his orders by Robert of Bella Fago, 
his bailiff—Swerford calls him Benson—was 
worth 58 marks 9s. 84d. For this sum 
Briwes (with his bailiff) was summoned to 
account to the Barons of the Exchequer 


Court in Mich., 1236, where he admitted his | 


indebtedness and agreed to satisfy the exe- 


cutors’ claim against him and the demand } 


And for this 
Fine with the 


for the £18 due for scutages. 
latter amount he made a 
King. 

When was either claim paid?  Twenty- | 
two years later, in Easter, 1258 the Ex- 
chequer Communia (L.T.R.) show that 
Briwes was still appearing in the Barons’ 
Court, to satisfy the executors of Edmund 
of Tudeham, for the £20 9s. 84d. he still 
owed them. Nor had the £18 due to the 
King been yet paid. 

More fortunate was Rannulph Le Breton, | 
the right hand man and chaplain of Hubert | 
of Burgh, late King’s Minister; who had 
fallen into disgrace, 1231-2, with his master, 
and on a three days’ notice had been forced 
to flee the country with his family. His 
estates were seized by the King’s orders by 
the Sheriffs of the counties in which they | 
lay. The chattels on them were undoubtedly 
plundered to some extent by the Sheriffs, 
whose actions in this respect may not have 
come to the notice of the Exchequer. If Le | 
Breton had friends to observe, there were | 
none to protest. However, the unexpected | 
happened and he returned from exile; and 
secured, though years later, the remission 


of the King’s rancour and indignation by a | 


1,000 m. fine, in reduction of which he ob- 
tained later in 1241 permission to offset 
such amounts as sundry sheriffs had in his 
exile despoiled him of. 

Briwes was one of those; and from Le 
Breton’s manor of Cawston and Sporle in 
Norfolk, had carried off goods, etc., to the 
value, and it took long, no doubt, to establish 
the figure, of £63 6s. 9d.—£6 3s. 8d. from 
the former and £57 13s. 1d. from the latter 
estate—for which he was summoned many 


times at the Exchequer that year and later. | 


In his usual manner Briwes denied that he | 
| Leet in 1629. 


had received from his bailiffs, Roger of 
Royland (or Boilun) and Adam Gulias more 
than £4 of this amount; but it was subse- 
quently established in June, 1243, that he 


| coincidence. 


| Taylors’ School. 


had had the whole of it; and in December ! 
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might be made by a jury of her neighbours. | of the same year the Sheriff of Norfolk was 


ordered, and the mandate was tested by 
Swerford, A. Thes, Sci Pauli, Lond., him- 
self, to distrain on Briwes’ land and chat- 
tels to meet the debt. 

It was useless. Nothing was paid. Le 
Breton was relieved of his Fine to that 
extent; and Briwes owed so much more to 
the King. 

L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 
CORRIGENDUM. 

At ante p. 21, col. 1, beginning at line 3 
of par, 2, read “‘ By one, in which John of 
Briwes, Margaret his wife, and Amabel, her 
sister, were plaintiffs against Matilda’s ’’ — 
the line ‘‘ eventually into the inheritance of 
Matilda’s ’”’ to be omitted. 


SOME OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN 


ENTOURAGE. 


E Induction to ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew ’ would lose much of its point, if 
the list of names, obviously devised for the 


| amusement of a local audience to whom all of 


the bearers were known, had to be regarded as 
a catalogue of labels of imaginary persons in 
a non-existent English village. 

The accompanying abbreviated transcript is 
of one of my manuscripts, a mortgage of lands 
in Henley-in-Arden, made twenty-four years 
after Shakespeare’s death. It evidences the 
reality of the Sly family, in the poet’s neigh- 
bourhood, and among his own connections. 
That a Sly was also a member of Shake- 
speare’s own troupe of actors may be no mere 
It is singular that in this, as 
in so many instances, the Stratford names are 
duplicated among those with whom Shake- 
speare had dealings in London. 

Quite possibly, Thomas Sly was old enough 
to have seen ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ 
enacted, and to have laughed at the presenta- 


| tion of his namesake. 


William Quyney is described by Edgar 
Fripp, the historian of that family, as the 
godson of Shakespeare. Unlike most of his 
family, William did not go to the Merchant 
He settled in Henley-in- 
Arden, was Taster in 1622, Constable in 1627, 
and one of the Twelve Men under the Court 
He was a freeholder of the 
Manor in 1637, three years before the date 
of the underwritten Mortgage. 

This Indenture made the Eleaventh day 
of December in the Sixteenthe yeare of the 
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reigne of our Souvereigne lord Charles. 

Between John Baker thelder of Henley in 
Arden in the County of Warr Tanner of | 
thone parte And John Holmes of Henley 
aforesaid Tanner of thother parte Wit- 
nesseth that the said John Baker as well for 
and in consideration of the some of Twenty 
pounds. . . by the said John Holmes... . 
paid... Hath. . . enfeoffed . 
these presents doth give grant bargain Sins 
unto the said John Holmes his heirs and 
assignes for ever All that his Messuage or 
tenement with thappurtenances together 
with the garden orchard hemplecke or back- 
side thereunto belonging scituat... in 
Henly .. . in breadth between the land of 
William Quyney in the tenure of Joshuah 
Pinchback on the Northside and the land 
of Roger Hopkins in the tenure of Thomas 
Slye on the South side and shooteth in 
length from the street of Henley aforesaid 
on the West toward the Park called Beaude- 


sert Parke and now (is) in the tenure of one | 


Nicholas Postons or of his assigns . . To 
have and to hold. . . unto the said John 
Holnes his heirs and assigns for ever 


of the chief lord or lordes of the fee or rates | 


thereof by the uses and services therefore 
due and of right accustomed [Cove- 


nants for tithe and redemption] 1640. Sig- | 


nature of John Baker. In dorso signatures 
of Gyles Ryland, William Knight, William 
Baker, Mark of Nicholas Postons. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


PARODIES OF AMERICAN POETS.— 

There is in my possession a clipping 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
dated Sept. 12, 1850, 
columns a number of ‘“ Jenny 
ted Songs.’’ They purport to be verses by 
well-known American authors submitted in 
competition for the $200 prize offered by 
ee 


Lind 


. and by | 


Barnum for a new song for Jenny | 
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| tish Coeniiiite. reported in The Si of 

: | Bee: 1, made the interesting statement that 
one spot on the Castle Rock in Edinburgh in 
law was Canada. When the Order of the 
| Baronetage of Nova Scotia was_ instituted 
| those who were to receive grants of land in 
Nova Scotia, but in those days found it more 
difficult to get there than we do nowadays, in 
order that they might take sasine of their 
lands were permitted by law to take the grant 
thereof on a particular spot of the Castle 
esplanade, which had always been _ recog- 
nised in law as Canada in Scotland. They 
| were proud to think that they had that little 
bit of the soil of Canada, legally so, in Scot- 
land. 


J. LAnpFear Lucas. 

N: McLEOD. — At clxi. 362, s.v. ‘ Two 
Hundred Years Ago,’ you publish a 
letter signed ‘“‘ N. McLeod ’’ taken from the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. The letter is 
interesting—especially at this time when so 
many new roads are being constructed in 
the Highlands, and it will no doubt be ap- 
preciated by many of your northern readers. 
With regard to N. McLeod, I think it 
may be assumed that the was Norman 
McLeod, the 19th of Dunvegan, known for 
acts of indiscretion as “‘ The wicked man.” 
Norman McLeod was born’ in 1706, a 
short time after his father’s death, and dur- 
ing his minority the estate was managed by 
a small body of the principal men of his 
clan who carried out their trust so well that 
lhe was considered one of the wealthiest 
chiefs of his time. He however, squandered 
his inheritance before his death, and in ad- 
dition left his estates saddled with a debt, 


ste Wi 2a i, | said, of about £50,000. 


Rejec- | 


He married Janet, 4th daughter of Sir 
Donald Macdonald, Bart., of Sleat, whom 
he treated very callously. He had a para- 
mour, Miss Anne Martin, daughter of Wil- 
liam Martin of Inchfure, by whom he had 
three daughters, and two sons who rose to 


Lind. The writers represented are: W. C. famo= AM 

2 6 ‘ | fe ajor Alexander MacLeod, men- 
aes. ene aa : ef are j | tioned by Boswell, and Captain MacLeod 
Ww paeew iow c PM ce oe G's, ‘| ‘of Cyprus.” Major Alexander Macleod 
B ‘Tevien 1c WI ittie pene "P Willis’ | married Anne, daughter of the noted Flora 
ayer, J. G. Whittier and N. P. Willis. | yacdonald who was instrumental in saving 
These parodies are not given in Walter | Prince Charlie after Culloden. 


Hamilton’s collection, 
antedate any ] have seen either in collec- 
tions of such poems or in the literature of 
the authors concerned. 

JounN Howarp Birss. 


({ANADA IN SCOTLAND. 
millan, 


and in some instances | 


| MacLeod to whom 


— Lord Mac- | 
at the dinner of the Royal Scot- ! 


The ‘‘ Wicked Man” died in 1772 and 
was buried in St. Andrews. He was pre 
deceased by his only legitimate son, John. 
and was succeeded by his grandson, General 
Pennant, Johnson and 
| Boswell paid such high tributes. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


WN CLERK. — I have lately been busy 
in transcribing the entries in the Church- 
wardens’ Account-Book of my native parish 
for the years 1625 to 1700. One official, who 
held the office for forty-eight years, is desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ Town Clerk.’’ Now, this town 
was never a municipality and, in ordinary 
language, a Town Clerk is an official attached 
to a Corporation. The Town Clerk in whom 
I am interested received a wage of lds. 4d. 
a year, but he drew more from the parochial 
chest by acting at various times as attendant 
to the plumber, cleaning the ‘‘ledds,’’ etc., 
and in one instance ‘‘clensing ye churche 
against the Doctor’s pewe.’’ I have searched 
a good number of other churchwardens’ 
accounts, but have never met with a “‘ Town 
Clerk.’’ I should be much obliged if any 
reader could suggest why this town had a 
“Town Clerk.” I might add that the usual 
parochial officers were also appointed—the 
parish clerk, the bedeman, the organ-blower 
and the sexton. 
W. G. Wits Watson. 

Pinhoe. 


‘TERNE’S LETTERS AND MSS. — As I 
approach the end of my work of editing 
the letters and private papers of Laurence 
Sterne, I beg you to allow me the privilege of 
asking for information concerning the follow- 
ing autograph letters and manuscripts of 
Sterne that still remain unknown to me: 

1. Letters to the Rev. Daniel Watson, 
Vicar of Leake, and Rector of Middleton 
Tyas, Yorks, who died at Bath in 1804. 

2. Letters to John Fountayne, Dean of 
York. 

3. Letters to Eliza Draper which were 
once in the possession of her great-grand- 
daughter, Miss Georgina Heard (d. 1855). 

4. The MS. of the first seventeen chapters 
of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ vol. iv, preserved at 
Kirkleatham in 1858. Equally interesting, 
although not in Sterne’s autograph, is the 
MS. of the Rules and Minutes of the De- 
moniacs, which was seen at Skelton Castle in 
1858 by W. Durrant Cooper. 

5. Letters to Marmaduke Fothergill, of 
York; to Mary Macartney; to Lady Mount 
Edgcumbe; to Mrs. Moore, of Bath; and to 
Mrs. Fenton, of London. 

If any of your readers should know the 
whereabouts of these 
Sterne, I shall appreciate such information. 


or other papers of | 


| Even a clue can help. 
Lewis P. Curtis. 
38, Trevor Square, S.W.7. 


ARBARA SKELTON.—Who~ was _ the 
bearer of this name who was married 
at Warrington to William, 4th Viscount 
Molyneux, by one of his occasional chap- 
lains Thomas Worthington (of the Blains- 
cough family), O.P. and sometime Provin- 
cial? Father Worthington’s register has 
been edited for the Catholic Rec. Soc. and 
this entry from it had been printed from 
it previously by J. Orlebar Payne in one 
of his books. Barbara Skelton was her hus- 
band’s 2nd wife and does not appear to have 
had any issue by him. Was she from Cum- 
berland, or connected with a General Skel- 
ton and some young ladies of that name who 
were members of the Jacobite Court of St. 
Germains? Any further information about 
her would be welcome. 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


LA°Y BRIDGET SOMERSET.—A query 

in the ‘ Cheshire Sheaf’ (3 S. iii, 103) 
as to the identity of ‘“‘ The Lady Bridgett 
Somersett buried’? Sept. 13, 1669 at Great 
Neston does not appear to have elicited any 
response. Would she not be “‘ Lady — 
Somerset of Leighton,’ a Papist recusant in 
Cheshire in November, 1663 (ibid, xxii, 60) 
and perhaps be related to the recusant 
family of Whitmore of Leighton Hall in the 
parish of Great Neston and the family of 
the Earls of Worcester, who were also re- 
cusants ? 

Hf. © A; 


LIVER: ORIGIN OF NAME WANTED. 
—Can any reader help me with the 
origin of the name Oliver? The authorities 
seem agreed in tracing it to the Scandi- 
navian, but such an origin seems hardly 
likely in the case in which I am interested, 
namely, Jovan Oliver, faithful servant of the 
Serbian Tsar Stepan Dugan, who gave him 
the rank of Despot. He flourished through 
the greater part of the fourteenth century. 
He restored the Church of the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel at Lesnovo in Macedonia, 
where his portrait is preserved with an in- 
scription in which he is described as 6 AuSépios. 
His mentality and physique were rather 
Greek than Serb. He is referred to in the 
Ragusan annals as Oliver Gherchinich, which 
means ‘‘son of a Greek mother.’”? Perhaps 
he was a Vlah. 


Matcotm Burr. 
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MUMMING PLAY BROADCAST.—Can 

anyone who heard the mumming play 
broadcast on Dec. 22 last in an entertain- 
ment called ‘ Heigh ho, the holly’ suggest 
whether it was based on a particular version 
of the play? It had some good features. 


GG. S.G. 
UY FAWKES CELEBRATION. — Has 


the celebration of Guy Fawkes Day 
traces of older ceremonies? In the country 
to-day, it is often only children coming 
round, girls dressed as boys or vice versa 
with masks and perhaps a turnip lantern 
and begging for ‘‘ poor old Tommy Guy.”’ 
Fireworks cannot be very old, but bonfires 
are ancient enough, and in North York- 
shire village bonfires are burned on a large 
scale on Noy. 5. 

G. 8. G. 


QUN-DIAL AT HILLSDEN, BUCKS.— 
i On the south porch of this church there 
is a type of sun-dial I have not seen else- 
where. A cavity in the shape of a quarter 
of a sphere has been chiselled out of the 
stone, the gnomon (new missing) was placed 


upright in front of the centre of the cavity. | 
“1601 | 


The inscription at the top is: 
George Defraisne’’ and below “‘ Sic Transit 
Gloria Mundi.’’ Are similar dials to be 
found elsewhere ? 


A. R. 


HE REV. PHILIP FREEMAN. — 
Among the writings of the Rev. Philip 
Freeman, an archdeacon of Exeter in Vic- 
torian days, was a book with the title, 
‘Guessing Stories or the surprising adven- 
tures of the Man with an extra Pair of 
Eyes.’ There is a copy of the second 
edition, dated 1864 in the British Museum 
Library. Can any reader supply a biblio- 
graphical note on the first edition and say 
where a copy may be seen ? ‘. 
M. 


R. JOHN CHAPMAN (1822-1894). — I 
am interested concerning Dr. John 
Chapman of the Westminster Review and 
also in Mrs, Chapman ‘who continued to 
edit it after he died, i.e., from 1894 to 1907, 
first from Paris and afterwards in London. 
Can any one give me any information as 
to their lives and activities apart from those 
contained in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ about Dr. John Chapman ? 


Husert B. MatruHews. 
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GTAFFORD : VERE.—Can anyone tell me 

anything concerning Margaret Staf- 
ford, who married Sir George Vere, and was 
mother of John, 14th Earl of Stafford? 
G. E. C. calls her dau. and heiress of Sir 
William Stafford, of Frome, Dorset. Who 
was her mother? 


C. Roy Hvpteston. 
Redland, Bristol. 


THE BERMUDAS.—Had the Bermudas 
any aboriginal inhabitants ? 

SILEx. 

R. ANDREW ANDERSON, M.D.—He 


was in practice as a surgeon at Herm- 
iston, near Edinburgh, in 1737. Where did 
he take his M.D. degree? There is no re- 
cord of him at Edinburgh or Aberdeen. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


;RGOPHOBIA. — At p. 296 of ‘ William 
Robertson Nicoll, Life and Letters ’ by 
T. H. Darlow (1925) the word is referred 
to as follows (19 March, 1920) by Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson Nicoll, the founder of the 
British Weekly: 
ergophobia is made up of two Greek words— 
the fear of work. There used to be some ten 
years ago a good deal of writing on that topic 
by American physiologists. I , Be been sub- 
ject to tha malady all my life, and I suppose 
it will kill me.’ 


These words seem strange from one who 
worked harder mentally at his various liter- 
ary occupations than most editors. 

If ‘‘ ergophobia’’ refers only to physical 
toil one can understand it, but does it? 

Frepx. C. WHITE. 


ERVINGTON (SERVINGTON) FAMILY 
OF LONGFORD MANOR, WILTS.— 

I should be glad to know of any memorials 
to the Cervington or Servington family in 
churches in Wilts, Dorset, Somerset and 
Devon, other than the effigy of Sir Oliver 
de Servington, about 1340, in Whatley 
Church, Frome, Somerset. The family be- 
came extinct in the male line temp. Queen 
Elizabeth ; the co-heirs married Croker and 
Savery of Devon. Arms of Cervington: 
Ermine, on a chevron azure three bucks’ 
heads cabossed or. Crest: A tun (or barrel) 
or. out of the bunghole five roses of the last, 
stalked and leaved vert. Their descendants 
the Servingtons of Tavistock, Devon, bore 
the same arms but the crest different namely, 
| A tun (or barrel) or. out of the bunghole a 
pine-tree erased vert fructed or. The origin 
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of the tun, roses and pine-tree would be 
acceptable. 

Leonarp C. PRICE. 

— FAMILY.—Information is re- 

quested about the ancestry of Mr. 

James Depree, who married Miss Lucy 


Saxton about 1831. He is said to have 
owned part of a wharf on the Thames. 
Where is he buried ? 

A. Sruart. 


Lochrin House, Craiglockhart Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 
‘tigen FAMILY.—I should be glad of 
any information about John Cossins, 
architect, of Brompton, near Scarborough. 
He was born in 1708, his father being prob- 
ably William Cossins, and died on 23 April, | 
1743. His wife’s name was Eleanor Saw- 
don, and their daughter Mary Ann Cossins 
was married 10 March, 1765, at Spitalfields 
Church, London, to Thomas Smith, in 1786 
and 1793 Lord Mayor of York. | 
A. Stuart. 
ONKEY-WHEELS. — At Carisbrooke | 
Castle in the Isle of Wight is a deep | 
well from which water is raised by a donkey | 
walking inside a large vertical wooden wheel, | 
Three very similar wheels were until quite | 
recently in use at Kensworth, and another | 
at Kinsbourne Green, in the Chilterns. The | 
purpose of this letter is to ask if any other 
donkey-wheels, whether in commission or 
disused, exist in this country, and if so, 
what, if anything, is known of their history. | 
Cuas. OLDHAM. 


“ (NALLINATIA.”’—In Fielding’s ‘Amelia,’ 
Mys. Bennet, referring to her aunt, 
says that ‘‘she , .. ran into absurdities 
and a  gallinatia scarcely credible.” I 
should be glad to be informed whether the | 
word italicised is to be found in the works 
of any other standard author. It does not | 
appear in the ‘N. E, D.’ 
H. J. AYLIFFE. | 
EARNING PALEOGRAPHY: BOOK | 
“ WANTED.—Would students kindly ad- 
vise as to the best books for a beginner; who 
desires to take up transcribing old deeds 
and MSS. 


Cock Rostn. 


OURCE WANTED.—I am anxious to find the 
source of the following passage :— 
Errata alterius quisquis correxerit, illum 
Plus satis invidiae, gloria nulla manet. 
This is quoted, without reference, in a French 
book on typography. 





LinpLey LatHam. 


Replies. 
THE MUMMERS’ PLAY. 
(cxlvi. 135, 199, 435, 453). 


At the last reference I gave some lines from 
the Mummers’ Play as it was performed 
at Eversley, Hants, some ten years ago. 
had not then got the whole play, but I have 
now taken it down from a young man who 
had performed in it. He was not quite sure 
about King George’s first words. 

It may be worth noting that the Mum- 
mers continue to go their rounds every 
Christmas in Highclere and the adjacent 
Hampshire parishes. 

[Enter Father Christmas—he walks round. } 
Father C. 

Here comes I, Father Christmas, 

Be I welcome or be I not, 

I see no reason why Christmas should ever 

be forgot. 

Roast beef, Plum pudding, strong ale and 

Mince pie 

Who likes that any better than I? 

Now in this room there shall be shown 

The most dreadful battle that ever 

known. (Exit). 

[Enter King George. 
King G. 

[Here comes I, King George, that man of 

courage bold, 

With my broadsword in my hand I won 

ten thousand Pounds in gold. 

’Twas I that fought the fiery dragon and 

brought him to a slaughter, 

And by these noble deeds I won the King of 

Egypt’s daughter. | 
[Enter Turkish Knight. } 
Turkish K. 

dn comes I, little Turkish Knight, 

I come from distant Turkey Land to fight 

Thee, King George, the man of courage 

bold, 

And if thy blood runs hot, I'll quickly 

fetch it cold, 
King G. 

Ho, ho, my little man, thou talkest very 

bold, 

Just like some other little Turks that I’ve 

been told. 

Pull out thy rusty rapier, 

sword and fight, 

I’ll give thee satisfaction, that thou shalt 

die to-night. 


was 


He walks round. | 


pull out thy 
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i ae ) 
| ° ‘ 
Both together. | Little J. J. ; 
To battle, to battle we shall ply, Here comes I, Little Johnny Jack, 
To see who on the gronud shall lie. With my wife and family up my back. 
So guard thy hips, and guard my blows, My family’s large and I’m so small 
And through thy body my sword it goes. But I’m the biggest of them all. ; 
[They fight. Turkish Knight falls. {Enter Belzebob, with frying-pan : on his 
Re-enter Father Christmas. ] top hat is a knob of silver vaper. } 
Father C. | Old B. 
Oh dear, oh dear! is there ne’er a doctor Here comes I, Old Belzebob; On my head 


to be found ‘ if carry a knob, ; 
That can cure this poor man _ that lies In my hand a frying-pan, Don’t you think 


bleeding on the ground ? I’m a jolly old man? 
[Enter Doctor. | All together. Jolly we all are! 
Doctor , [Sing: and dance to end. ] 
Yes, there is a Doctor to be found G. E. P. A. 


That can cure this poor man that lies | )OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
; bleeding on the ground. | DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii, 30).—This is 
Father C. What can you cure, Doctor? a very interesting subject and I hope will be 


Doctor, pursued. The only difficulty is as to date, 
The itch, the stitch, the palsy and the for “a generation or two’? may bridge a 
gout, ; hundred years or so. 
And any other pains that shake your Pattens: When were these last generally 
: inside or out. | used? Nearly sixty years ago, I was taken 
we en an old woman, three score years on a visit to two maiden aunts in the country, 
or ten, 


; and I distinctly remember seeing outside the 
I'll put new teeth in her head sound and kitchen door, two or more pairs of pattens for 
‘ safe again. — use for going down the garden during wet or 
Father C. What is your fee, Doctor? muddy or snowy weather. One pair resem- 
Doctor. : bled the more modern clog, with toe-caps and 
Fifty pound is af fee, d wide straps of leather and beechwood soles; 
And the money T’ll have, if I do it to thee; the other had the same sort of fastening, but 
But if I do it for His Majesty ‘with wrought-iron rings affixed to the soles, 
One pound of good money will then be my oy which you were raised some four or five 

‘ ee | inches from the ground, so that it seemed a 
Father C. See what you can do, Doctor. sort of acrobatic feat to travel upon them 
Doctor. Sct _ without falling over. These may be seen 
Take one of these, my anti-bilious pills, illustrated by Leech or ‘‘ Phiz”’ in the pages 
Which will cure you from all ills, .,, of Punch, or other works during the middle 
— likewise the Turkish Rhubarb will of the last century. There is still the Wor- 

nen! shi } any é -Makers i 

The bad Turk round, that he shall dance rape he eee " 
and sing. Ale Mullers: Are these much used now? 

[The Doctor hands big croquet ball, bottle,| An ale-muller was a conical-shaped tin fun- 
etc.: cures the Turkish Knight, who gets nel, meant to be thrust into the fire to warm 
up, dances and sings “‘So early in the ale or beer, into which spice or grated nut- 
morning.’’ All the characters stop on the , meg was afterwards put. Once very popular 
stage till the end. ] in the tap-rooms of public-houses in town and 


[Enter the Red Morocco King. | country, there are very few of such objects 
Red, M. King. in London now, 

In comes I, the red Morocco King, Racks for burning clay tobacco pipes: 
O’er hills and valleys I’ll make my silver | These were racks or frames into which were 

trumpet ring. put stale or ‘‘ juicy ’’ tobacco pipes at the 
JI saw a lion in his den, time when these were kept in various public- 
I thought he would devour me— houses, and each customer had his own 
I drew my sword from by my side |‘ churchwarden ” or equivalent clay, hung 
And slashed him down before me. | up in the bar parlour. They were sent to 


[Enter Little Johnny Jack, carrying dolls | the baker’s and hung in this rack in the hot 
on his back. ] ‘oven, and so became thoroughly cleansed. 
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“Sunday Bakings Carefully Attended 
To”: Up to some forty years ago, or per- 
haps a little later, this notice used to be seen 
in some of the bakers’ shops, and meant that 
the artisan classes could get their Sunday 
joint baked for about 2d., a great saving in 
coals and trouble. With the coming of the 
gas-oven and the penny-in-the-slot meter, 
this became quite unnecessary. Moreover, 
the joint had to be fetched from the baker’s, 
and can one imagine a present-day workman 
leaving his friends in the saloon bar of the 
Red Lion, and walking through the 
streets with a hot joint in a baking dish in 
front of him? No, times are altered ! 

Flint and Steel Tinder Boxes: I suppose 
these have quite gone out of use everywhere 
now, although, only a short time ago, I saw 
an article in a newspaper which stated that 
in some remote parts of Scotland they were 
still used. 
ber that, as a child, I had to tear up news- 
paper and fold it into long spills for light- 
ing my father’s pipe, or for other purposes, 
to save the matches. There were specially 
shaped china and other ornaments made to 
hold these spills, one of which I still possess. 
Spills were also made of cedar wood. 

Portable Ink-bottles: These were once 
fairly common, being principally used by 
brewers’ draymen and other carmen and col- 
lectors. They were suspended from the but- 
ton-hole of the lapel of the coat. Their use 
was discontinued long before the advent of 
the fountain-pen, lead pencils taking their 
place. 

There was another form of railway read- 
ing-lamp which has not been mentioned by 
your correspondents. This was a candle in 
a socket (or without one) which had a circu- 
lar rubber suction pad, which, on_ being 
moistened, could be easily affixed to the rail- 
way carriage window at the reader’s elbow, or, 
if he was sitting in the middle of the seat, 
to the painted back. This could only be done 
in third-class carriages; there were no cush- 
ioned third-class ones in my early days, 
except, perhaps, on long routes. These rail- 
way reading-lamps of all sorts were sold at 
the platform newspaper stalls. I have also 
seen those with hooks, affixed to the coat, 
instead of to the back of the carriage. 

Foot-warmers : 
use, now that steam 
apparatus has been installed? They were 
oblong iron cases, about four feet by one foot 
in length, and about six inches in depth, 
filled with hot water. Some were covered 
with carpet and some were bare, and they 


Have not these gone out of | 
and electric heating | 
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were usually put in at the commencement of 
a journey if you were fortunate enough to 
catch the porter’s eye. It was a heavy job 
wheeling and lifting these about, and it was 
well worth a tip to secure one, which warmed 
the feet as well as the carriage. 
Many other items might be thought of, and 
I hope will be. I have two or three sheets of 
a drawing-book in lithography by George 
Childs circa 1840, which depict various dom- 
estic articles now out of use, but I am con- 
fined to my room and cannot get at them. 
K. E. Newron. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex, 


We have a pair of silver-plated candle- 
snuffers, exactly similar to a pair JI saw 
in the London Museum. Ours belonged to 
a relation, who died in 1883, aged eighty- 
six, and lived remote from gas in a small 


: : | country town. 
In this connection I well remem- | °°" itry to 


We also have a small brass candle-stick, 
which was given to me as a toy to play with, 
as a baby. I was for many years under the 
impression that the article was only a toy, 
such as those used for dolls. It appears, 
however, it is intended to hold a taper with 
which to melt sealing-wax, in the days when 
sealing letters was the rule. 

A near relation of mine has two smali 


| pink enamel boxes having on them views 


of Bath lettered in the style of a hundred 
years ago at least. They once had mirrors 
in the lids, and one still has. They resemble 
snuffboxes, but are larger. 

When I was a child an aunt who had had 
them at least fifty years told me that they 
were made to contain the comfits used by 
ladies at the time when Bath was the centre 
of fashion, as in ‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ etc. 
In my own opinion, they might also be patch- 
boxes. 

Another article which we only destroyed 
quite recently, as it was entirely unusable, 
was an old-fashioned bull’s-eye lantern, such 
as the police formerly used. It once belonged 
to a lady who was terrified of burglars en- 
tering her bedroom, and used to keep the 
bull’s-eye by her in case they did so. It 
came into our family through her, at least 
sixty years ago. I believe police lanterns are 
now of a quite different pattern. 
| H. M. Hi. 
CoLoNEL SoutTHam’s reply reminds me I 
| have a pair of tempered steel loafsugar cutters 
used in our family about a century ago. They 
| are Qins. long, with steel spring inside 
| handles. 
| Two other implements of other days are: 
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(1) A small instrument for instantly cut- 
ting reed or quill pens, by pressure of a lever. 

(2) A pair of pincers about 18ins. long. 
said to be for the gripping of the nose of a 
bull or pig, while a nasal ring was inserted 
in the nostril. This seems a brutal weapon, 
certain to make any animal restive under the 
pain caused. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 

WLACE-NAME FILKINS  (clxi. 27). — 

This place-name somewhat posed 
author of ‘ Oxfordshire Place-names’ (Hen. 
Alexander), but the later editors of ‘ Bucks 
Place-names ’ (1925), entirely follow his lead 
and refer the origin to a p.n. Fileca: (dim. : 
of p.n.: Fila), (Cf. under * Fillington,’ 
p. 207). 

But its fully-developed form of terminal as 
shown in Fylkynche (Inquisitiones post Mor- 
tem 1336) and in Fylkynge of the Eynsham 
Chronicle (ii. 65, ch. 618), 1356, and in 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, vols. for 1355: 
ii. 183, 188, 160 and 1377 (iv. 457), strongly 
points to the stream term,—incg, or ynggs 
(1277), that is present in ‘‘ Inch ’’—‘“‘ brook ”’ 
(Glos.), in which case the final s-sound does 


not in Filkins represent an O.E. plural, nor | 


the possessive letter of any owner’s name, but 


only the ge or cge of early forms of a scarce | 


terminal, as is the case with ‘‘ Lockinge ’ 
and ‘‘ Waneting’’ (Wantage), and this was 
first shown by Dr. Henry Bradley, with whom 
the writer had correspondence on this com- 
plex subject in 1911-15. 

Prof. Alexander did not (pp. 
‘ Place-names of Oxfordshire ’) fully welcome 
that ineg (local) as other than patronymic 
(pers. n.), or as -ing, eize: a meadow, as pre- 


viously pointed out by Professors Wyld and | 


Hirst, in ‘ Lancashire Place-names,’ p. 362: 
1911, whereas Bradley definitely and 
recognised it is an early stream-word. 

The first element thus is attributed (not 
unreasonably) to a unique O.E. _personal- 
name: Fileca, occurring in the ‘ Eynsham 
Chronicle’ under 1269, and in two 
ters (cD, 1238 and 1035). 


imperfect ancient stream-name 


of some pre-Saxon (and longer) name in the 
process of becoming abbreviated. Who would 
imagine (for example) that the Gloucester | 
‘“Coln ’’ possessed three syllables in late | 
Saxon days—as Cunelgan—that is to-day 
represented by only one? If Filkins is a dim- 
inished form of Filecan-ineg that just possibly | 
may signify the brook called after one 
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28, 107, | 


fully | 


Char- | 
On the other hand, | 
it may be, we are really dealing with some | 
(saxonised), | 
and so may be only handling the remains | 
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Fileca: though the extreme rarity 


of that 
O.E. personal-name thus qualifying a river 
term gives a legitimate doubt. 
Sr.C. B. 


Some place-names spring from personal 
names, or early land-owners, which in turn, 
during the early years of surnames, again 
provided natives thereof with their surname, 
This village near Burford seems a case in 
point. Bardsley quotes Filkins as derived 
originally from ‘ Phil’s kin,” i.e., kin of 
Philip. A family of this surname, spelt 
in old style ‘‘ Fylkyns’”’ is recorded in 
Cheshire from 1453 onwards. 

Wa. JAGGARD, 

AW AND CUSTOM CONCERNING 

SUICIDES (clxii. 26). — Formerly the 
body of a suicide was, after verdict of felo 
de se, directed by the Coroner to be buried in 
a public highway and a stake to be driven 
through the body. In 1823 by Act 4 Geo. IV. 
c. 52, the body was to be buried privately 
between nine and twelve at night and without 
any stake, in the usual churchyard or burial- 
place, but without Christian rites. This was 
repealed by 45-46 Vict. c. 19 (1882), which 
provided for burial as though a_ verdict of 
suicide had not been found, Christian rites 
still not being performed. 

Forfeiture on conviction for treason and 
felony was abolished in 1870 (Forfeiture Act). 
Public offices, corporate offices and_ public 
pensions are still vacated and lost on convic- 
tion for felon,, in default of a free pardon 
within two months. A convict can not make 
a contract or sell or recover any property. 
Places on public highways where suicides 
were buried are still locally pointed out as 
‘“so and so’s grave.”’ 


k. 8S. B. 

An Act which was passed in 1823 
(4 Geo, IV, c. 52, 31) enacted that the 
remains of any person against whom a 


finding of felo de se should be returned was 
to be interred privately without any stake 
driven through the body, in the churchyard 
or other burial-ground of the parish to 
which the suicide belonged, such interment 
to be made within twenty-four hours from 
the finding of the inquisition, and between 
the hours of nine and twelve at night with- 
out the performance of any _ rites of 
Christian burial. Since the passing of this 
Act two others have been placed upon the 
Statute Book which somewhat amend it— 
particularly the Burials Act of 1880. 
Suicide formerly involved escheat of the 
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deceased’s property to the Crown. 
penalty was finally abolished in 1870, but 
long before that date it had ceased to be 
enforced. 


W. G. 
ODERN FOLKLORE: 


Wittis WATSON. 


SNOWDROPS 
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self, and in furnishing, no one knows. 

In 1850 it was acquired by the Brighton 
(‘ommissioners as town property for the sum 
of £53,000. 

At 1S, iii, 446, is the copy of a letter 


, from George IV, dated Pavilion, Brighton, 


(clx. 100, 138, 160, 195). — In_ the 
notes which appeared ‘with regard to 
snowdrops, no mention seems to have 
been made of a curious and pretty cus- | 


tom common in Denmark. The children 
gather some of the first snowdrops which 
appear, and send these to friends, enclosed 
in a piece of paper on which are some verses, 
This is known as ‘‘ Vintergaekko Brex,” 
and instead of being signed, merely has 


ink blots, corresponding in number with the | 


letters in the name. 
The puzzle is for the friend to guess the 
name within a week, failing which he is 


expected to give the sender a present, if | 


claimed. 
C. TynpaLt WULcKO. 


OWELL, VESSEL OF WHITEHAVEN 
(clxii, 27).—If this vessel was registered 

at Whitehaven, the names of owner and 
master should be found in the registers of 
Shipping at the Custom House there. But 
according to the returns of Customs records 
at the outports, printed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, 1914, 
vol. xii, fol. 2, p. 245 (a) Whitehaven had 
no registers. But it would be worth while 
inquiring from the Collector of Customs there 
whether the registers, which should be there, 
have turned up since 1914. If so, there will 
be an index of Ships’ names. A fee is pay- 
able on inspection of each ship’s register. 
Duplicate registers were sent from the ports 
to the Custom House, London, and some of 
these are now at the office of the Registrar- 
General of Shipping, Tower Hill, E.C.1, but 


a fire at the Custom House destroyed prac- 


tically all its records before 1814. 
R. S. B. 


15 Jan., 1823, to Lord Liverpool informing 
him that he had resolved to present his late 
father’s library to the British nation. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


THE REV. JOHN MARKLAND (celxi. 

460).—I have enquired from his great- 
niece, Miss H. E. Conybeare, if there ex- 
ists in the family any record of the diocese 
in which John Markland was ordained, but 
no record can be found. 

He was buried in the Parish Church, 
Cheadle, Cheshire. Prior to restoration 
the gravestone of the Marklands was in the 
middle of the chancel, and his burial was 
recorded there: ‘*‘ Also Rev. John Mark- 
land, M.A., eldest son of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Markland of Mabfield, d. 13 Dec., 
1819 (aet. 39).”’ 

Possibly the register there might include 
some record. He was a member of the an- 
cient Wigan family of Markland of the 
Meadows. His uncle John (1744-1817) had 
taken the name of Entwisle of Foxholes 
(Rochdale), having succeeded to the Fox- 
holes estates, which had descended to him 
through the marriage of his grandfather 
John with Ellen, heiress of the Entwisles. 
Robert (1747-1828), the Rev. John Mark- 
land’s father, was therefore the head of the 
family of that name, whose descent is traced 
from father to son from about 1470. There 
exist in the possession of the family Mark- 
land deeds of 1327. 

If of interest to your correspondent [ can 
supply other details about this family. 

A. W. Boyp. 

JHITE LYON PRISON, SOUTH- 

WARK (clxii. 27). — The White Lion 


| Inn stood at the south end of St. Margaret’s 


RIGHTON PAVILION (clxii. 27). — I | 


_ gather from Ward Lock and Co.’s | 
‘Guide to Brighton and Hove’ that the 


Prince Regent in 1784 took a house on the | 


Steine described by the poet Rogers as “‘a 
tespectable farmhouse.’’ This was added to 
and altered until John Nash, the architect, 
took the building in hand, and left it, in 
1874, externally much as it is to-day. The 


successive purchases of land alone cost nearly 
£70,000. 


What was spent on the edifice it- 


Hill, nearly opposite the Tabard Inn, and 
in its latter days was used as a prison “‘ for 
felons and other malefactors.’’ Stow says, 
in 1598, ‘‘ The White Lion is a gaol socalled 
for that the same was a common hostelrie for 
the receipt of travellers by that sign. This 
house was first used as a gaol within these 
forty years last past.’’ In 1840, as Arch- 
bishop Laud tells us in his ‘ History of My 
Troubles,’ the rabble apprentices released 
the whole of the prisoners in the White 
Lion, The place is mentioned in records of 
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the time of Henry VIII as belonging to the | 


Priory of St. Marv Overie.—See also Wal- 
ford and Thornbury, vol. vi. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In Timbs’ ‘ Curiosities of London ’ 
mentioned as standing next to the Queen’s 
Prison formerly the King’s Bench, and 
Queen’s Bench, and the Marshalsea. 

Walford, ‘Old and New London,’ vol. vi, 
says it was originally an inn, and that a 
wainscotted room in it was used by _ the 
Justices. 

W. T. Hueco. 


Mentioned by Stow, it seems to have been 
first used about 1560, but at times it is 
confused with an inn of the same name near 
the Bridge (19, High Street, afterwards 
Baxter’s Chop House), Wheatley identifies 
the prison as 149, High Street. In 1718 it 
was ‘‘a strong place” 
the century was unfit for use. 


cost of £8,000. 
don’ (1912) 280. 


Cf. Besant’s ‘South Lon- 


J. ARDAGH. 


NILAND SURNAME (clxii. 27).—Rather | 


than Norwegian, this seems to be Eng- 
lish, derived from one of the places of that 
name, in the west country; either Nyland- 
tything in Kington-Magna parish, some 
six miles west of Shaftesbury, Dorset; or 
Nyland, a quondam parish, three miles 
south-east of Axbridge, Somerset. Both are 
old; the latter had an ancient church called 
Andredesey, given in 670 by Kenewalch, 


King of the West Saxons, to the monks of | 


Glastonbury Abbey. 
Wa. JAGGARD. 


I had an uncle who married a Miss Niland 
of Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony, and was 


told that the name, originally, was Noyland, | 


said to be Kaffir Dutch. 
Muriet Hamitton-Scortt. 


ONDON WHERRY-MEN (clxii. 9). — 


Seventeenth century wherries had seats | 


aft ‘‘ with sundry convenient cushions ’”’ 


and very long oars, the oars 


(Venetian State Papers, 1617-19, 
quoted in my book, ‘ Travel in England in 


the Seventeenth Century,’ Oxford University | 
See for wherrymen ‘ History | 


Press, 1925). 
of the Origin and Progress of the Company 
of Watermen and Lightermen of the River 


it is 


but at the end of | 
In 1811 the | 


new Marshalsea was built on the site, at a | 


being ‘“‘ very | 
dexterous at steering clear of each other.’’ | 


p. 102, | 
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Thames,’ by Henry Humpherus, 1887. 
Joan Parkes, 


| {{URSITORS INN (celxii. 27). — Cursitors 

‘Office or Inn was not one of the Inns of 
Chancery. This institution, founded by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon and sometimes referred to as 
Bacon’s Inn, was established for the use of 
the officers of the Court, the Cursitor clerks, 
whose business it was ‘‘ to make all original] 
writs to bee served and sent into all parts,” 
(Buck’s Appendix to Stow’s ‘ Annales,’ 
1631). The Cursitors numbered twenty-four, 
As to the fate of this ‘‘ Inn,’’ the authorities 
seem to be silent. 

ArtTHuR R. Hewitt 


ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS (elxii, 

28).—Mr. Patrick R. Chalmers, in re 
ply to an enquiry whether the phrase was 
his own, or older, wrote that he had _ heard 
something like it from a gypsy fellow on 
the turf, but did not feel sure whether it 
was the man’s own invention or not. 


G. S. GrBpons. 
(ED SONG (clxi. 13, 125, 138, 159, 194, 


214).—I have ascertained that the tune 
to which 
My mother said that I never should 
Play with the Gypsies in the wood, etc. 
as usually sung, is identical with ‘The King 
Pippin Polka,’ published about the 1870's 
or a little before, I had an idea that the 
gipsy song might be of an earlier date. 
Could the melody have been adapted as a 
polka from some earlier air, by the com- 
poser, Charles d’Albert, (or Louis Napoleon 
Albert, as that prolific writer of dance and 
other music appears in the British Museum 
Catalogue)? Or were the words suggested by 
the lively polka time? TI should be glad of 
information, 


M. A. H. 


N EPIGRAM ON WOMAN (clsi. 391).—The 
two verses, somewhat misquoted, are in 
‘VEcole des Femmes’ of Moliére. They occur 


|in a speech by Arnolphe which begins with the 


words: “ Chose étrange d’aimer . . .” and con- 
tinues with the following six lines :— 
Tout le monde connait leur imperfection: 
Ce n’est qu’extravagance et qu’indiscrétion ; 
Leur esprit est méchant et leur Ame fragile. 
Tl n’est rien de plus faible et de plus imbécile, 
Rien de plus infidéle: et, malgré tout cela, 
ans le monde on fait tout pour ces ani- 
maux-la.”’ 
*‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ Act V. sc. 9 
nolphe), 


(Ar- 
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The Library. 


The Bank of England from within 1694-1900. 
By W. Marston Acres (Oxford University 
Press for the Governors of the Bank of 
England. £1 10s.). 


HE two volumes of this work, at 





once 


| 


| modifications of the Bank, a subject to de- 


| of London in particular. 


light lovers of place-history in general and 
It is illustrated by 


| excellent plans. 


Of the personages who play their part 
upon this stage not many stand out very 
clearly as individuals. Perhaps the most 


| attractive—and the impression he makes is 


authoritative and pleasantly readable, | 


claim the attention of the general reader 
as well as of students of history and econ- 
omics. Founded in 1694, upon a scheme pro- 
posed by William Paterson, the Bank of 
England was originally established by ‘“ an 
Act for Granting to their Majesties several 
Rates and Duties upon Tunnage of Ships and 
Vessels, anl upon Beer, Ale and _ other 
Liquors, for securing certain Recompences 
and Advantages. . 
Voluntarily Advance the sum of Fifteen hun- 
dred thousands Pounds towards carrying on 
the War against France” and thence was 
known for a time as the ‘‘Tunnage Bank.”’ 
This was not done without precautions and 
misgivings which echoed the earlier history 
of the century, and the Corporation was pro- 
hibited by the Act from 
the Crown without consent of Parliament, as 
it was also from trading. Another interest- 


. to such Persons as shall | 


much reinforced by a reproduction of his 
portrait—is Daniel Race, Chief Cashier from 
1739 to 1775. On the other hand it is clear 
that there soon established itself a distinct 
ethos or corporate character in the Directors, 
of which, without any set description or 
analysis of it, Mr. Marston Acres has been 
most successful in conveying impression. Of 
integrity and public spirit there is no need 
to speak; what may be new to some readers 
is the consistent humanity, progressively 
somewhat in advance, perhaps, of the public 


| opinion and ordinary practice of the day, 
| with which the Directors treated both theirs 


lending money to | 


ing point at the very start is the attempt of | 


opponents to obstruct the appointment of a 
Commission to take the subscriptions, and the 
resolute action of the Queen who insisted on 
the King’s orders being carried out—‘‘ had 
it not been for the Queen ’’ says Paterson, 
“the Commission had not passed.”’ 

The books were opened on June 21, 1694, 
at Mercers’ Hall. Thence at the end of the 


year, the Bank moved to Grocers’ Hall, and | 
thence, again, in June, 1734, to the new | 
premises erected for the Corporation on the | 


estate they had acquired 
Street. The decision to erect 


in Threadneedle | 
‘a new pub- | 


lick office for the Bank ’’ was taken exactly | 
two hundred years ago, and our columns | 


this week give the contemporary account of 
the stage deliberations had arrived at in 
January, 1732, as well as a statement circu- 
lated to the press concerning an event unique 
in the Bank’s annals, the perpetration of a 
fraud by a Director. The history of the ex- 
pansion of the Bank, from a narrow frontage 
on Threadneedle Street beside the Church of 
St. Christopher-le-Stocks as we see it in 1734, 


to the whole of the area comprised between | 


Threadneedle Street and Lothbury, Prince’s 


Street and Bartholomew Lane, as Mr. Mar- | 


ston Acres traces it, makes, with the internal 





employees, and the world in general, not by 
any means excepting offenders. The frequent 
forging of ‘banknotes presented one of the 
Bank’s most tiresome difficulties, and the 
usual proceeding seems to have been for the 
forger, or the passer of a forged note, upon 
detection to be punished and his family to be 
assisted by the Bank. True, by law the pun- 
ishment in the eighteenth century was death, 
and was all too frequently inflicted, though, 
here too, according to the standards of the 
day, the Directors were by way of showing 
themselves merciful. Within the Bank, 
leniency to inefficient or half-invalided clerks 
was of a paternal cast; and that shown to 
negligent clerks, who for days together ab- 
sented themselves on other business or on 
pleasure, under pretext of illness, and to the 
fraudulent is often surprising. Discipline 
in fact, as it is understood to-day, was for 
generations of men at the Bank virtually non- 
existent. That in this matter we have de- 
veloped some sense which was but rudimen- 
tary in our forefathers is suggested by the 
curious history of the Rotunda, which for 
years was used for stock-broking, making the 
very heart of the Bank a scene of noise and 
confusion, and only got rid of in the end 
with a certain gingerliness and hesitation. 
From what cumbrous methods and what 
imperfection in measures taken for accuracy 
and security, banking has advanced to its 
present exactness and relative simplicity of 
routine may be instructively followed in the 
chapters devoted to Bank Business and 
Method. Apropos of the actual safe-keep- 
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ing of bullion Mr. Marston Acres relates 
the tale of the man who in the eighteen- 
thirties declared—and proved—that he could 
get access to the gold vaults through a dis- 
used sewer, and tells us in a footnote that 
a lady still living states that her faher James 
de Maid was the man in question, and that 
he had often related the story of his exploit. 
The true gist of this history, however, lies | 
in the relations of the Bank with the Govern- | 
ment and _ with international - finance. 
Although such matters as these are purposely 
subordinated to the human aspect of the work 
of the Bank, their vicissitudes and signifi- 
cance are skilfully traced. In particular, the 
effect of the restriction of cash payments, im- 
posed from 1797 to 1821, with the results 
following their resumption are, at the pre- 
sent moment of such acute interest that his 
readers will feel an uncommon indebtedness 
to Mr, Marston Acres for his good account 
_of the subject. The Bank has weathered 
many a financial storm since 1821, and a 
survey of such crises are those of 1857 and 
1866 may perhaps lead us to conclude that 
even since the mid-nineteenth century the 
national character has somewhat changed in 
the direction of resistance to excitement. Not 
that, at the worst ever experienced, the an- 
nals of the Bank have any lurid episodes 
to recount. Often prepared—with sandbags 
once as well as soldiery—to withstand the 
mob, the Bank buildings were never seriously | 
attacked. They have been spared, too, by | 
fire and that even when, in 1838, the Royal | 
Exchange not 30ft. away was burnt to the | 
ground. | 
The architecture of the Bank and the work | 
of the successive architects responsible, among | 
whom Soane is the central figure, are not 
very much discussed, though some contradic- 
tary contemporary opinions are quoted. The | 
appropriateness of the ornamentation intro- | 
duced seems to have been the chief subject of | 
criticism. The numerous illustrations show- | 
ing the Bank in different stages of develop- | 
ment onwards from the ‘‘ perspective view ”’ | 
of it as built by George Sampson in 1734, | 
are much to be prized. Seeing that reign | 
by reign its importance has increased, and | 
its character as a national institution risen 
higher and been more solidly established, it 
seems curious that no reigning British sover- 
eign ever inspected the Bank of England be- 
fore King George, who, with the Queen and | 
Princess Mary visited it in December, 1917. 
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The Governor and Company of the Bank 7 
of England and the author, and not only they — 
but the British public as well, are much to 
be congratulated upon this book. 


THE Quarterly Review for January devotes 

itself largely to the great public ques- 
tions of the hour. Even the literary articles 
are of strong political flavour, being Sir John 
Marriott’s review of the latest volume of 
the life of the late Lord Salisbury, and the 
discussion of the career and character of the 
late Lord Rosebery by Mr. Algernon Cecil. 
‘Instinct versus Intellect in the Wild,’ to be 
sure, takes us away from these topics, yet, 
even here a whimsical appropriateness to them 
may be detected, in that much of Mr. Doug- 
las Gordon’s charming paper goes to shew 


| that the operations of instinct in the animal 
| world are thrown out by contact with man, 


and rendered helpless, and, again, that the 
animal world has its abnormal individuals, 
and its problems when education for one en- 
vironment proves unsuitable for another. 
Mrs. Edgar Dugdale in ‘The Wyndhan- 
Macdonnell Imbroglio, 1902-1906’ includes 
the draft of a lengthy statement by Mr. Bal- 
four intended for publication but withheld 
upon the disapproval of his colleagues, and 
now published for the first time, and Mr. 
Stanley Rowland draws out an attractive 


| vista of possibilities for the cinema regret- 


ting that at its very inception it should have 
been captured for the uses to which Holly- 
wood puts it. Sir Arnold Wilson, in the 
‘Importance of Manual Skill,’ which is full 
of sound advice, tells us that whereas there 
are men whose trained eye and memory en- 
able them to foretell the seasons better than 
the Meteorological Office, he has never met 
a weather prophet in the country who was 
not skilled with his hands. 
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old books or prints. 
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